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THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Not what we have, but what we use; 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things near by, not things afar; 
Not what we seem, but what we are— 
These are the things that make or break, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is true; 
Not what we dream, but good we do— 
These are the things that shine like gems, 
Like stars, in Fortune’s diadems. 


Not as we take, but as we give; 





Not as we pray, but as we live— 

These are the things that make for peace, 

Both now and after Time shall cease. 
The Outlook. 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


Many days might profitably be spent in attending The World in 
Boston. The Editor’s and Treasurer’s dash throughit left them quite 
out of breath, but with distinct and ineffaceable mental pictures they 
could not afford to be without. In this miniature world in Mechanics’ 
Building—which covers an entire block—one sees people in native cos- 
tume, street scenes, courts, bazars, temples, forms of worship, interiors, 
showing daily life, of almost every country; and hears the sounds of the 
orient: the call to prayer, the weird music, the temple bell, the intoning 
of priests, children reciting lessons in an unknown tongue. Watching 
the thousands of people—twenty thousand or more a day, we were told— 
who surged through these highways and byways, or crowded the hall of 
the pageant, we thought it certainly cannot be said that a Missionary 
Exhibit may not be as popular as a Midway Pleasaunce, or a misssion- 
pageant as well attended as atheater. The lectures, moving pictures of 
scenes on various fields and exhibits of many kinds of work being done 
in many missions stations, seemed to be as interesting to the multitudes 
as the more spectacular representations; and it was gratifying to hear 
one of the stewards sav that missionary literature was going like the 
proverbial ‘‘hot cakes.’’ Here and there groups of people stood watch- 
ing the screens on which interesting or startling facts were being thrown 
in illuminated letters. On the whole, The World in Boston was a most 
effective demonstration of the value, necessity and success of world-wide 
missions, appealing the wide-awake and indifferent, the believer and 
unbeliever; but the most beneficial and permanent results will come, it 
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seems to us, from the months of study and preparation of the thousands 
of stewards who took part in exhibition and pageant. Altogether we 
shall get a clearer vision of the truth expressed in the closing chorus: 

“‘In Christ there is no East nor West, 

In Him no South nor North; 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the great wide earth.’’ 

The Editor was particularly happy in visiting the home in Peabody, 
Mass., of our Assistant Treasurer, Miss Porter, with her sisters and 
brother-in-law, all of whom did so much for her pleasure; also the 
HELPER home in Providence where our HELPER friends, Mr. and Miss 
Andrews, gave hearty welcome, and we met again our National Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Fenner; Mrs. Stanton of the Publication Com- ° 
mittee, and other fellow workers. Everywhere we missed the presence 
of our Mrs. Andrews—in the home, the church and while sight seeing— 
and always it seemed as if she was just out of sight and must soon appear 
to greet us. Miss Fenner taught a Union Class of ‘‘Stewards’’ which met 
in the Free Bap:ist Church in Providence, for the study of India, in 
preparation forthe World in Boston. . . . Most hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes to our Honorary President, Mrs. Mary A. Davis! 
You will enjoy the interesting account of the celebration of her seventy - 
fifth birthday, under Words From Home Workers. . . . Again we 
call attention to the date of the Annual Meeting, August 1, at Ocean Park, 
Me., and urge that every member of the W. M. S. who can possibly do 
so, make a special effort to attend. The Missionary Campaign Confer- 
ence, in the afternoon, will be of vital importance to our work. 

The Ocean Park Assembly program shows many attractive features for 
those who come to the Park to rest, and many helpfnl ones to the 
workers. Miss Florence Doe will conduct the Children’s Mission Class ; 
Prof. Fowler, of Brown University, the Biblical Institute. The dates 
of the Woman’s Convention are August 14-16 and include, among other 
goods things, talks on Settlement work by Miss Watts and Miss De- 
Meritte and a walk and talk in the woods, by Mrs. Abbott. The Young 


People’s Interdenominational Conference will be August 19-27, and 
should be largely attended by missionary workers. . . . Thanks 
are returned to Miss DeMeritte and Miss Watts for contributions to the 
HELPER Cut Fund. . . . We rejoice that our Treasurer can carry 
the inspiration of her presence and recent experiences to so many churches 
and Thank Offering services. 
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Mrs. Mary R. Phillips 


BY NELLIE WADE WHITCOMB. 


Years ago a young girl, who little dreamed she would one day be 
its editor, read in the Misstonary HELPER a letter from India signed 
Mary R. Phillips. She was captivated by the charming style, the ex- 
pression of a winsome personality, and ever afterward eagerly searched 
the pages of several periodicals for contributions from the same pen. 
For more than thirty vears Mrs. Phillips wrote for the HELPER, and 
those who knew and loved her, East and West, felt a power in her poetic 
prose that might have brought her wide recognition had she not chosen 
to consecrate her talents to the work she loved. 

It is difficult to associate facts and figures with such a personality. 
This ethereal little lady, with the pale face, dark eyes and vivacious 
manner, seemed always to see and express the spirit of things, even in 
her most practical, heroic and everyday duties, which she did with radi- 
ant love and splendid courage. A long-time fellow worker, who was 
asked to give her spontaneous impression of Mrs. Phillips, said: “She 
was so enthusiastic, idealistic and plucky—in fact, she had so many 
qualities, it is not easy for me to sum up briefly my thought of her. 
We covld not follow her without getting out of breath, but we could 
anoreciate her own thought and action from afar.” 

And yet a background of facts is important, and the following in- 
adequate record of a life of service must be inspirational as well as in- 
teresting. 

‘Mary Rosamond Sayles was born in Pascoag, R. I., August 3, 
1837.Her mother was an Arnold and theré were good old New England 
inheritances on both sides of her family. She early united with the Free 
Baptist church of her native place, and began teaching at the age of 
sixteen. 

In 1861 she graduated from the Literary Institution of New Hamp- 
ton, N. H., where a friendship began with James L. Phillips, who, after 
graduating from Bowdoin College, was taking a course in theology at 
New Hampton. It is easy to believe that these two were foreordained to 
meet and love each other and work together for many years. They were 
married in Pascoag, August 10, 1864, and sailed for India the follow- 
ing year, Dr. Phillips having completed his preparation and received his 
degrees of A. M. and M. D. The voyage was a tempestuous one. In 
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a terrible storm the captain was washed overboard and the vessel plunged 
inadly into the darkness of the awful night that followed. The first 
officer proved sadly incompetent. He lost his reckoning, they crossed the 
equator four times, the vessel was becalmed forty days in the Indian 
ocean, and drinking water failed. Finally, after a five months’ voyage, 
they reached Ceylon, and in due time their destination. Such was the 
prelude to Mrs. Phillips’ first decade of service in India, where she 
worked with her husband at Midnapore and Bhimpore in the Free Bap- 
tist mission. In this time four children were born, William, Mary 
Sophia (Beebee), Nellie, who died in infancy, and John. The youngest 
davghter, Edith, was born in America in 1876. 

Not long before the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Phillips in India, the 
prison-like zenanas had first been opened to a Christian lady in Cal- 
cutta by the magic of embroidered slippers. Mrs. Phillips and Miss Julia 
Phillips were thrilled by the account of this work among the little wives 
of high caste Hindus and longed to gain entrance to the zenanas_ of 
Midnapore. In February, 1866, they dared make the attempt. They, 
too, were successful through the promise of embroidered slippers. After 
more than a year’s teaching in these mysterious abodes, they wrote: 
“This new field, so rapidly opening to Christian women, seems destined, 
sooner or later, to yield a hundredfold more than any other.” 


After a furlough in America with her husband and children—from 
1875 to 1879—Mrs. Phillips returned to Midnapore where she helped 
Dr. Phillips in the Bible School of which he was Principal, and began a 
new departure in missionary work. The multitudes of negiected children 
running wild and naked in the streets by day and sleeping in filthy huts 
or under trees by night, haunted her continually and she began to 
gather these waifs into schools which she called Ragged Schools, held 
at first under trees or on verandas. Commencing with seven, before the 
close of the year she had registered over three hundred pupils in ten 
schools. Out of these grew the present town and primary schools in our 
India field. 

In 1884 the health of Mrs. Phillips made it necessary for her to re- 
turn to America with the children, for whom, also, they were anxious to 
secure greater educational advantages: After seeing them off, Dr. 
Phillips wrote to his wife, “At five o’clock this morning I reached our 
own dear home, but you were not here, nor the darling children. Your 
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letters by the pilot have come and I cried like a baby over them. It all 
seems so new and strange after these twenty years-our Heavenly Father 
has let us live and work together.” Dr. Phillips joined his family in 
America the day after Christmas, 1885. The entry in his diary was, 
“At my heart’s home, with my own dear ones. We are all singing the 
doxology together.” 

The following years were full of work at home, in which Mrs. 
Phillips, with regained health, ably supplemented her husband. When 
he was chaplain of the Rhode Island penal and charitable institutions on 
the state farm, she worked unceasingly among the women inmates. 

* In 1893 they returned to India where Dr. Phillips was called as 
Field Secretary of the India Sunday School Union and Mrs. Phillips 
was elected president of All India W. C. T. U. She traveled all over 
the country, in all kinds of weather, organizing and maintaining W. C. T. 
U. branches and, at the same time, ably editing “The White Ribbon,” 
the organ of the India W. C. T. U. This temperance work required 
much faith and tact as well as physical endurance. 

In June, 1895, while they were in the hills, at Mussourie, Dr. 
Phillips, the indefatigable worker, passed to his rest. The beautiful 
comradeship of many years was broken, but she who remained took up 
again the burden of work, with characteristic bravery. Thomas B. Reed, 
in paying tribute to Dr. Phillips, his one-time college mate, referred to 
“his wife, whose devotion to the same cause must have been to him a 
succour and much help.” Dr. Phillips held strong views on the subject 
of woman’s work, writes his biographer, and frequently took occasion 
to express them, so his wife was never hampered in anything she felt 
called to do. 

In ’98 she came to America with her son, Will, for the benefit of his 
health, where she remained for two years. She returned to India in 
1900 in time to welcome to life her two grandchildren, Gladys and Ger- 
ald, twin children of her older daughter, Beebee, who married Dr. 
Howells of the English Baptist Mission at Cuttack. Mrs. Howells is 
best known to us as Beebee Phillips, our first kindergarten missionary. 

A few months after reaching India, Mrs. Phillips—because of the 
depleted force in our [ndia field—took full charge of the Santipore Sta- 


tion, in the jungle, miles from the nearest railway. Much of the time 
she was the only white person in the station. Of this period of her life 
Rev. Mr. Griffin wrote in the Star: 
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“Out of the fulness of my heart I want to say that I have never 
known or read of a greater heroine. We came to know something of 
her inner life at Santipore and to know that with a brave and cheerful 
heart she bore burdens and faced difficulties which would have appalled 
most people. The work which this little frail woman did was stupen- 
dous. I do not think I am over given to use superlatives, but I cannot 
think of words big enough to describe what she did. A good breeze 
would have blown her away, and yet she would go into any place at any 
time. If duty called to go to a Hindu village after dark she would take 
a lantern in one hand and a cane in the other and start. Dogs, wander- 
ing bulls, leopards or bears did not keep her at home. 

“She seemed to utterly forget self. I think she was abiding under 
the shadow of the Almighty, for she was not afraid of ‘the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 

In 1905 she returned to America, having given twenty-five years of 
active service to “dear India.” Here she remained with her children un- 
til she was called to the larger life, from Battle Creek, Mich., Feb. 6, 
1911. Some of her last words were, “Victory, victory,” “What a blessed 
hope,” “We will all be so happy in heaven together.” Roused from stu- 
por by keen pain, she evidently thought she was being tortured. With 
clenched hands, but a brave, bright look in her face, she kept repeating, 
like the Christian martyrs, “J will not recant.”’ Her children were with 
her, at the last—an always closely bound-together little group. JMirs. 
Howells wrote, “What our mother did and sacrificed for her children 
and grandchildren it would be impossible to tell.” She lived for others, 
and so her own life was rich and sweet and full of blessed results. 

Mrs. Harriet Phillips Stone wrote, “How I wish all who loved her 
could have seen her sweet, gentle face, framed by her soft gray hair, as 
she lay, in a silver grav dress, in her white casket, with a profusion of 
fiowers about her!” But the writer of this sketch, who has loved her 
long, sees only the ever living little lady with the dark brown eyes, as 
she saw her last in the MisslonarY HELPER sanctum. 


- 
ee 





We must put the glory of love, of best effort, of sacrifice, of prayer, 
of upward looking and heavenward reaching, into the dull routine of our 
life’s every-day, and then the most burdensome and uneventful life will 
be made splendid with the glory of God.—/. R. Miller. 
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Our Cradle Roll Daughters in India 


All our Cradle Roll workers, and the children especially, will be — 
glad to hear the real life stories of our Cradle Roll children in Sinclair 
Orphanage. Their dear little mother, Miss Barnes, writes that Bijou 
was married last year and lives in Metrepore, a little Christian village, 
nine miles from Balasore. In her place, for Little Light Bearers in 
America to support, Miss Barnes sends the name of a dear little eight 
months old baby, Jemma Sahu, whose story Dr. Mary tells us. “Subod- 
bala,” Miss Barnes writes, “is a grown up Cradle Roll daughter. She 
‘is a nice looking young woman and last fall had three offers of marriage, 
but did not accept. When I asked her what she wished to do, she said, 
‘Go to Berhampore.’ That meant to take training for a nurse in the 
Baptist Women’s Hospital, so the middle of November, 1910, I took her. 
She earns enough while in training to support herself and I hope in time 
will make a good nurse. Pray for her.” 

In her place Miss Barnes sends the name of little Uma, of whom 
Miss Coe tells us. Trusting that these true stories may make us feel a 
deeper interest in these dear little ones, and so increase our desire to do 
for them and others, we send them prayerfully forth on their mission. 

Your Cradle Roll Secretary, 
Laura E. HArttLey. 
JENNIE. 

I was out in the cold season touring work with my native workers, 
in December, 1901, between Bhadrak and Chandbali, and we found this 
little girl, who, after reaching Sinclair Orphanage, was named Jennie. 
She is not as dark as some, a nice brown, and is a pretty girl, now per- 


haps nearly twelve years old. She has always been a bundle of sweet- 
ness—such a good disposition. A sensitive child, if she makes a mis- 
take or does anything for which she needs reproving, a slight reproof 
is enough to bring the tears. She is a great favorite and gets many in- 
vitations to go out to the homes of the native Christians, and several de- 
light to call her their daughter. But I always say she is my daughter, 
and she likes to call herself Jennie June Barnes. Although she is a fa- 
vorite, she is not spoiled and never presumes, which adds to her attract- 
iveness. 

Her teacher, Chundri, says she is obedient and good in school. She 
is learning English and Miss Coe said she did very nicely in the last ex- 
amination. I have promised her that if she does well in her school 
work I will do something special for her education. Time will tell. All 
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the girls take turns in helping to do their cooking and housework, and 
lately it was her turn to help in the ceok house. She is so sunny and bright 
it is a pleasure to meet her when I go to the storeroom to give out the 
baskets of rice and dahl and vegetables. The other day she came in and 
said, “Mamma, I want a cook’s frock.” Our girls do not wear dark 
aprons, but dark frocks for cooking. Like her white Mamma she enjoys 
a good laugh. I do not wonder that she was selected for the Cradle 
Roll. She likes to sing, and can sing hymns in Oriya and Bengali, and 
“Wonderful Words of Life” in English. I’m sure if you could only see 
her you would all agree that Jennie is a charming Cradle Roll daughter. 
If she continues to develop as she has begun she is on the way to become 
a very pleasant and useful woman. 

I’m glad she's yours, 

I’m glad she’s mine, 

Our Jennie June so dear. 
We'll love her much 
And pray for her 
Through all ‘he coming year. 
Your Missionary, 
EMILiE E. BARNES. 
ANA, 

Ana you know about as one of your grown up daughters, do you 
not? We can hardly think of our big sixteen year old girl as a Cradle 
Roll member; but I can imagine from a little old picture I have seen, 
just what a dear baby she was when you adopted her. Now she is a 
tall and very pretty girl, quite light in color, with good features and the 
same hig eyes that you have noticed in her baby picture. 


Ana is one of the girls that we know especially well, because she is 
affectionate and ingenuous and loves to come around and talk. I take a 
great deal of pleasure in her enthusiasm for learning English. She is 
a star member of my English class; and there is hardly one of the girls 
who is so quick to catch up new words and phrases to repeat and ask 
their meaning. One day she said, “Auntie, what does ‘Ello’ mean?” 
Seeing my blank expression, she persisted, “What you said to Miss Daw- 
son, just now.” Alas! my American “Hello!” If she once learned it, it 
would be “Hello, Auntie” from every child in the compound. I has- 
tened to explain that we used it like “Namaskar,” but that she must not 
say it. That just excited her curiosity and I looked so guilty that she 
thought it was some kind of a bad word. She hasn’t taught it to any- 
one else, but when she wants to tease she says slyly, “Auntie, what does 
Hello mean?” | 
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She was baptized over two years ago, and seems to be one of the 
girls who are really thinking and trying. Dr. Mary delights in one of 
her conversations along theological lines. One night she was wondering 
how souls could possibly know or talk with each other, not having any 
eyes or mouths. It seems her idea of a soul was quite definite, being 
drawn from a picture in a small book called “The Mirror of the Heart.” 
In this book is a series of hearts in one of which the devil is seated on a 
throne, with all his bad qualities symbolized around him; in another he 
is being dethroned, and good things are coming in, and so on. You can 
see for yourselves that such a soul, deprived of its bodily habitation 


‘would seem rather deficient. Ana, you notice, does some criginal think- 


ing, and for that reason is delightfully interesting. 

Apparently it is utterly impossible for Ana to learn Arithmetic. I 
understand that each of the teachers in the school has tried his or her 
hand at instructing her in this most desirable branch of knowledge, and 
failed. For that reason she is rather behind in school—is only in the 
third standard now; but she does quite well in other things. If she were 
at home, she would be the girl to shine in Literature and Composition, I 
know. 

Unfortunately, she is not very strong, and is frequently absent from 
school on account of headache or fever. 

I wonder if you do get any idea of what a dear girl she is. Miss 
Barnes won't let me indulge in anv flights of fancy about these young- 
sters, for fear they will be disappointing, later on; but I assure you that 
if you were here, you would love Ana dearly, as we do; and hope all 
kinds of good things for her future. 

A. B. Coe. 
MARILLA (MEELA). 

Puri, on the Bay of Bengal, 167 miles south of Balasore, is one of 
the holy places of the Hindus, and many thousands of pilgrims from all 
over India go there every year to visit the great shrine of Juggernath. 
Rail and steam have shortened the way by many long, weary hours, since 
the old days of bullock carts and palinkeens, and many modern improve- 
ments have added to the convenience of traveling, but the city of Puri is 
still unsanitary, and many pilgrims die every year of cholera, some 
while still at Puri, many at various points on the way back, and others 


take it to their homes, causing epidemics in faraway villages. 
Kharagpur is the junction of several railway lines running north to 
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the coul fields about Gomoh, connecting with other lines farther north 
and west; east to Calcutta; south through Jellasore, Balasore, Bhadrak 
and Cuttack to Puri, and on to Madras; and west to Bombay. As all 
trains cannot make close connection, it is a place of sometimes long wait- 
ings, and so it is not at all strange that during the cholera season, pil- 
grims should die there, often on the platform, waiting for the train that 
would take them to their homes. Other members of the party, friends 
and relatives, all promptly desert the victim (in order to escape unpleas- 
ant complications) and so we could never find out anything more about 
little Marilla than the bare facts from the policeman who brought her 
to Henderson Home, Midnapore, early in 1907. Her parents were pil- 
grims and both were found dead on Kharagpur platform, with the two 
years old child, alone, beside them. She was too young to speak, so we 
could guess nothing of what part of India she came from, and as she 
could not tell her name, we called her Marilla, for our beloved leader, 
Mrs. Hills. When-opportunity offered she was sent down to Balasore 
and received into Sinclair Orphanage, and was called Meela, the native 
version of Marilla. 

Marilla is a bright, quick little child, with a ready, happy smile. 
She has not yet shown any special bent in any direction, and is just a 
dear, bright, good little girl, obedient, docile and affectionate. She and 
Nirpoti, her “Deedee,” (older sister) are great friends, the child repay- 
ing care and love with loving devotion. (Nirpoti is not her owm sister, 
but each of the little ones is given to an older girl as a special charge.) 
She trudges down to the kindergarten and back every day, and has 
learned to write the Oriyah vowels and to sing the action songs. She 
has always been a healthy child and has never given us anxiety or dis- 
tinguished herself in any way. 

We cannot tell what her inheritance may be, but with her present 
surroundings I think we may reasonably look for her to grow up to be 
a useful, good woman, taking her place among Christian workers, and 
perhaps accomplishing much for the good of her country. 

Mary W. BACHELER. 


UMA. 


Miss Barnes has assigned Uma to me, as my share in writing this 
Cradle Roll budget of news. Let me do it quickly before I lose my in- 
spiration. . Poor little black forlornity! She is sitting on the floor at 
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this minute with the big tears welling up and falling down on the floor, 
and her mouth opening in preparation for a good cry. She won’t do it, 
unless the occasion really demands it, for she hasn’t the energy to waste. 

To be quite frank, she isn’t the most promising specimen of baby- 
hood I ever saw; but for that reason it will be all the more interesting 
to put plenty of love and faith into her upbringing, will it not? It’s good 
to have plenty of room for improvement, so that one can see the changes 
as they come. 

Uma was sent to us from Santipore, last November, because she 
was all alone in the world. That is all we know about her history. 
‘According to the age given then, she is fourteen months old now, and 
still shows no sign of walking. 

She is a patient, downtrodden appearing baby; and has been raised 
to her present degree of health only by Miss Barnes’ and Dr. Mary’s 
constant and combined efforts with food and medicine. The reason for 
her appearance and sorrow in my room, this morning, is a new prescrip- 
tion for her daily anointings, with oil. 

So much for the present condition! You will agree with me that 
it is too early to judge of her prospects in life. There are some hope- 
ful signs, however. Her little face is quite pretty and intelligent, and 
she is learning to amuse herself a bit, in baby fashion. With our firm 
belief in the influence of environment, we can look forward to the day 
when the sorrows of her babyhood will be forgotten and she will take 


her own place among our lively young hopefuls. 
Amy B. Coe. 


JEMMA SAHU. 


Jemma Sahu is the latest addition to the Sinclair Orphanage fam- 
ily. Her father and mother lived in Dhenkanal, south of Cuttack; they 
went up to Kharagpur where work is plenty and wages are good, and 
there the mother died. The father started to return to the village home, 
to place Jemma and attend to the ceremonies due his wife. He had to 
leave the train at Balasore, as he had to get some milk for the baby and 
also because he had only enough money to bring him so far on his jour- 
ney. Some Hindu masons who have done work about the Orphanage 
saw him, in great distress, wandering around in a disreputable quarter 
of the town and persuaded him to bring the baby to the Orphanage, as- 
suring him that she would be well looked after and carefully brought up. 
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So he came to Khetra, the general factotum connected with the Orphan- 
age, and Khetra brought him to Miss Barnes, and after a little consulta- 
tion Jemma Sahu was received into the Orphanage family. 

When the time came for saying good-bye the father broke down and 
cried, and Khetra began persuading him to come and be a Christian for 
the little one’s sake. His heart was softened and he said he would come, 
but first he must go to Dhenkanal and perform the ceremonies that have 
to follow the wife’s death. As he was apparently quite penniless, Miss 
Barnes gave him something to help him on his way. 4 

Several little items make Jemma a specially welcome and interesting 
addition to the Orphanage family. She is apparently a perfectly well, 
healthy child. She has been well fed from birth and well cared for, and 
she comes to us with name and surname. Many of the children who 
come to the Orphanage are waifs, unhealthy, ailing, nameless, and not a 
few require a great deal of special care and nursing from the first, in 
spite of which after a varying period of time they die from some appar- 
ently trifling ailment. So you will understand how we rejoice in the 
sturdy, plump little body and all the charming normal baby ways. She 
is a good baby, eight months old, rather fair, toothless—a lack, we judge, 
soon to be remedied. One peculiarity is that she sucks, not her thumb, 


but her two first fingers. She likes to try her legs, and can stand alone 
against the wall—‘a real baby,” as Miss Barnes remarks, and a general 
favorite from the first. We are hoping her father will remember his 
dear, cunning baby and come to see her, and want to stay with the Chris- 
tians for the child’s sake. 





Mary W. BACHELER. 
Balasore, India. 





<< 


My Eternal Pilot* 
By Arthur E. Haynes. } 





The Pilot of my soul is He, ee ie TE, SN, 
Who gave His life on Calvary; I’ll follow Him in coming years, 
Who healed the broken hearts of 


wien. As in the past, through joy and 


And raised the dead to life again; tears; | 
Whose love is like the sunlight And when the evening shadows 


given, come, 
And lights the way that leads to His loving care. shall bring me 
Heaven. Home. 


*Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and today, and forever.—Heb. xiii:8. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Some experience and blessing in the 
Lord’s work. 
A healthy body and a vigorous mind. 


J. Hudson Taylor. 








Experiences in the Deccan 


BY REV. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D. D. 

The word Deccan means “the South.’’ It was originally applied to 
the entire southern end of the Indian peninsula; but is now generally 
restricted to the high tableland of the interior, which constitutes the do- 
main of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the most important native prince in 
India, second only to the Shah of Persia and the Khedive of Egypt 


amongst Oriental sovereigns, exclusive of Japan and China. 
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There are seven stations of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in the Deccan:—namely at Madira, Hanumakonda, Jangaon, 
Secunderabad, Palmoor, Sooriapett and Nalgonda. Hanumakonda is 
five miles from the railroad; Palmoor is sixty miles, Nalgonda sixty- 
five miles, and Sooriapett eighty-five miles from the most accessible and 
suitable railroad stations. i 
In the Deccan we had some experiences of a peculiar character. At 
Secunderabad, Sunday afternoon, a Mohammedan, from a distant vil- | 
lage, called upon the missionary, wishing to be instructed in the Christian 
religion. He was a young man, intelligent, well-informed and evidently 
genuinely in earnest. The missionary was a young man in his first term 
of service. The Mohammedan spoke Hindustani; the missionary spoke 
English and Telugu; as interpreter between them it was necessary to 
procure the services of a Telugu preacher, who could convert Telugu 
into Hindustani. Those three men spent three hours in honest, earnest 
conversation. Matters of teaching were explained; doubts seemed to be 
cleared away; but when it came to the practical question, “What must I 
do?” the young Mohammedan expressed the wish for an older man, “a 
man with a beard.” 
At this point I was introduced into the conversation, not because I 
had a beard, but I was an older man, I was a “burra sahib” (“a great 
teacher”) from a distant land. The young Mohammedan took my prof- 
fered hand and looked into my eyes long and steadily. Then we sat 
down, four men in a triangular conversation; I spoke in English to the 
missionary ; the missionary spoke in Telugu to his preacher; the preacher 
put the thoughts into Hindustani for the Mohammedan. Each waited 
patiently for the other to speak; we watched each other eagerly to see if 
thought was caught and correctly transmitted; we looked for the gleam 
of understanding and assent. I was trying to lead the young man to a\ 
test the Master’s words, “If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know | 
of the teaching, whether I speak of God, or whether I speak of my- 


self.” | 
At length I was called away to visit a Sunday School three miles 

distant, and Dr. Barbour took my place. He carried the conversation, 

in a similar manner, along the same line, and had the privilege, before 

the young Mohammedan took his leave, of bowing with him in prayer, 


as the young man professed to commit himself to Jesus Christ and seek 
to do His will. 
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The results of this afternoon’s service by the missionary, his native 
helper and his temporary guests, no man can tell. We think the Mo- 
hammedan went away to his distant village a Christian. He has his life 
to regulate according to Christian standards; he has his faith to test. 
After a few days he will return to Secunderabad and report himself to 
the missionary. Meantime he is a subject of prayer on the hearts of 
many. 

To reach Palmoor and Nalgonda the motor car of a Parsee jeweler 
of Secunderabad had been engaged. He came at the appointed time, 
bringing a servant with him. The roads were good, though dusty; but 
there were two rivers to cross at fords. Fortunately neither was deep, 
but both were somewhat muddy and sandy. At the second ford we were 
caught in the sand, and obliged to dig and push, in order to extricate the 
car from the mud. The engine was worked to its utmost, and we dis- 
covered a mile and a half farther on that the driving shaft had been so 
severely strained that the differential gear was broken; and the machine 
at length came to a standstill, hopelessly disabled. 


We were fifty-four miles from Secunderabad and sixteen miles from 
Palmoor. The nearest motor cars, or even horses for hire, were at Hy- 
derabad, forty-eight miles away. It was noontime, beneath a blistering 
Indian sun. The Parsee and his servant were working on the car. 
Our missionary friend, leaving us in the shade of a tree, in a field several 
rods from the road, walked back two miles to a village and procured a 
bullock cart, called a “bundy,” and came to our relief. The cart had 
been loaded with bags of rice, and must be unloaded; the oxen were in 
the field, and must be brought in! The cart had no springs, no covering ; 
the sides were stakes tied by ropes; the bottom consisted of poles, covered 
with straw; the two wheels were sufficiently large to “take up” consid- 
erable of the jolt! 


Into the unseemly, yet most welcome vehicle, were piled the mis- 
sionary, the Parsee, the two dignified representatives of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and their luggage. The driver of the 
exen squatted on the pole between his beasts, where he could belabor 
them with a stick and twist their tails with his hand. They were good 
sized, white oxen, with the hump over the fore shoulder, which marks 
the “sacred” cattle of India. But no holy language was used to them 
that afternoon! So far as the language of the driver was translated, they 
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were called “water buffaloes,” “fitted for the plow,’ and other terms. 
which do not look well in print. 

Those oxen, however, were far superior to a dead motor car. They 
surpassed all expectations; they did marvellously! We had been delayed 
three hours. In four hours the white oxen, without stopping for food 
or water, up hill and down hill, took us the entire distance of sixteen 
miles ! 

The next day we returned to Secunderabad in a car which our Parsee 
chauffeur borrowed cf a government official in Palmoor. The rivers 
were negotiated this time by the help of coolies, who lifted and pushed 
the car by main strength. 

We passed the disabled car, in charge of the faithful servant, who 
had stayed with it all night, drawn now ignominiously by bullocks, and 
moving toward Secunderabad at the rate of about sixteen miles a day! 


That evening we supposed the Parsee had another car secured for 
the journey to Nalgonda. But late at night he brought word that the 
car upon which he had relied was broken and helpless. Then followed 
inquiries and planning, which took until midnight. At one o’clock extra 
horses and vehicles were despatched twenty-eight miles forward as a 
relay. 

This time our conveyances were tongas, two-horse, two-wheeled 
vehicles, with two seats facing forward, and two seats, back to the front 
seats, facing backward. The pole is fastened to the saddles of the horses. 
With these vehicles we rode sixty-eight miles, between six o'clock in the 
morning and a quarter past nine in the evening. 

The missionary and his flock, including preachers, teachers, evangel- 
ists, Bible women, school children, and some lay Christians, some of 
whom had come several days’ journey for the sake of the interview, had : 
been waiting all day long, with a series of outposts along the road, by 
which tidings of our approach were to be signalled in. We had made 
strenuous efforts to send forward word of our delay. <A servant at- 
tempted carrying the message and got through ten hours after our ar- 
rival! A missionary friend on a bicycle preceded us by but an hour and 
a half. The welcome, which was worked into an arch across: the en- 
trance, and shouted in loud “‘hurrahs” as we rode in, and hung on the 
front of the house, and suspended in large letters across the church, 
heamed from every eye, as genuine and hearty. 
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Already the Deccan is responding to the gracious influences of the 
gospel. The Christians, numerous as they are, are but as a drop in the 
bucket, in comparison with the immense population of this area, but 
many of them evince a noble type of character, and the leaven is work- 
ing.—Ewtracts from an article in The Watchman. 


<i 
——_—- 





Treasurer’s Notes 


IT am again in Dover, N. H., after five months of Settlement Work in 
Newark. It has been a very ‘interesting winter’s experience. I have 
especially enjoyed a boys’ club, a Sunday School class of bovs and the 
“friendly visiting.” 

On my way here I met our Editor, our Assistant Treasurer and her 
sister, Mrs. Porter, in Boston, and we spent six hard working hours in 
“The World in Boston.” The exhibition is so varied, so complicated and 
sO immense as to give me a helpless feeling at the thought of attempting 
to describe it. One ought to spend days studying Japan, China, India, 
Porto Rico and other countries, the work of mission boards, including 
industrial work, and the dispensary. Besides, there are the daily lec- 
tures by specialists in missionary work, and the motion pictures, and that 
greatest of all of the many great sights—the Pageant, culminating in 
tne North and the South, the East and West gathered about the Cross. 

There have been an unusually large number of calls, of late, for 
special work, the preference being for children in Sinclair Orphanage. 
I am glad of this, as there are a number unsupported, as the list of 
seventy children recently received from Miss Emilie Barnes, shows. 
There have been a large number of changes in the children since the 
last list was received; some have married, some have died, and many 
have been added. I still retain on the roll of assignments several who 
began support of children a long time ago. If any have given up the 
support of these within the last four years, please notify me at once, 
as we want a list fully revised to date, which includes new assignments 
in cases where the children have dropped out. Two of our workers, 
who have long been interested in missions, are taking children to sup- 
port. I hope there are others who would like to interest themselves in 
these little ones in this way. If so, letters from such will receive prompt 
attention. 

Our annual meeting will be held at Ocean Park, Maine, Tuesday, 
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August 1. Our workers will notice that this is earlier than usual, so 
that our President, Mrs. Lucy Phillips Durgin, can be present. Mrs. 
Harriet Phillips Stone will probably be with us, and the two will give 
the evening addresses. The morning will be devoted to reports, and the 
afternoon to a business conference, conducted by the President. I am 
calling attention to the annual meeting earlier than usual, for the pur- 
pose of urging members of our local auxiliaries and all interested in the 
society, to make their plans in advance, so as to be at this meeting, 
Tuesday, August 1. Don’t forget the date. It is a very important meet- 
ing and ought to mark a new departure in enthusiasm in our work, fol- 
lowing as it does the Jubilee and “The World in Boston.” 

Come to Ocean Park, if only for the day of August 1, and interest 
yourselves in discussing our future policies regarding our MISSIONARY 
HELPER, our work in India and Storer College, and the way to increase 
the number of our Auxiliaries. 

Let us take into the Quiet Hour our needs, and ask God to give us 
numbers at the annual meeting, with wisdom and the spirit of prayer. 

The financial vear of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society closes 
with June. Will not all Auxiliaries see that the yearly dues are collect- 
ed and forwarded to the proper parties, at once? Thank Offerings, not 
already remitted, should also have immediate attention, and friends who 
have planned special contributions to the society for the year, including 
Jubilee offerings, and have not yet fulfilled their intentions, will, we trust, 
remit to Miss E. R. Porter, 45 Andover St., Peabody, Mass., at an early 
date. Prompt remittances during this month of June will gladden our 
Assistant Treasurer, and large offerings, with a splendid attendance at 
the annual meeting, will put new life into our work the coming year. 

After going to “The World in Boston,” Mrs. Whitcomb and I were 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Porter in their lovely home. The 
Editor, Assistant Treasurer and myself spent some time discussing our 
work, with a strongly optimistic feeling regarding our future. We 
planned for the coming annual meeting, and hope to so widely advertise 
it as to bring a large number to Ocean Park, August 1. Miss Porter 
gladdened your Treasurer with the cheering report that our receipts are 
over $200 larger than in April of last year. ( 

Let us all breathe an earnest prayer that June 30 will find our treas- 
ury supplied with all its needs for the next quarter and for the coming 


quarter when receipts are usually less. 
Laura A. DeMEnriITTE, Treasurer. 


(All contributions should be sent through the usual channels to 
Miss Edyth R. Porter, 45 Andover St., Peabody, Mass.) 
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Assistant Treasurer’s Notes 


When these notes are being read “The World in Boston” will be 
an event of the past, though its influence will be reaching on and on, for 
its scheme wisely provided for many centers from which should radiate 
knowledge, interest and activity. 

A fuller tide of Christian service is already apparent in our own 
work. 

April and preceding months show an increase in the undertaking 
of specific work by individuals and organizations. This intelligent and 
definite. giving must mean a permanent and more adequate support of 
the work. 

Of this month’s individual gifts that of Mrs. Carrie Miles, of Iowa, 
is for Foreign Mission deficit; Miss M. L. Watts’ and Miss DeMeritte’s 
are Jubilee offerings; Miss Mary Chatterton’s is for Foreign Missions ; 
while Mrs. Fullam’s represents a HELPER share, and that of the friend 
sending under the initials “C. E. T.,” is to be divided equally between 
Miss Butts and Sinclair Orphanage. 

Two shares for Miss Barnes’ salary come from Saco Junior depart- 
ment of the Sunday School, and two from Roger Williams Church Sun- 
day School, while the Pawtucket Light Bearers send $10.00. 

Two Sunday Schools—Lisbon Falls, Me., and Tiverton Four Cor- 
ners, R. I.—each become responsible for the support for one year, of an 
orphan in Sinclair Orphanage, as also do two Maine friends. 

West Bowdoin, Me., Sunday School makes a gift for Jarlo in S. O.; 
the Sunday School class of Miss Berry of Portland, Me., contributes 
for Mahenty, colporteur at Balasore, and that of Miss Sawyer for Kati, 
in S. O. 

Carolina, R. I., Junior C. E. and Providence Y. P. S. C. E. also are 
among the givers this month. 

Tioga Co. Auxiliary of Pennsylvania sends $25.00 for support of 
their Bible Woman, and Champlin, Minn., Aux. sends $15.00 for another. 

To Winnebago, Minnesota, Aux. belongs the honor of sending in 
the first Thank Offering of the season. 

The mail has just brought to our desk the Ocean Park Program and 
it is most attractive in make-up and outline. The opening date is July 
11th and the closing August 31st. The School of Sunday School Meth- 
ods (July 24-31) provides opportunity for better equipment for Sunday 
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School work, and the Young People’s Missionary Conference (Aug. 
19-27) for the acquiring fuller knowledge in Christian service along mis- 
sionary lines. : 

The children’s Mission Study Class under Miss Florence Doe’s effi- 
cient leadership will be most interesting, giving real pleasure as well as 
profit to the young people who attend. Miss Doe has just visited “The 
World in Boston,” and “got many points in ‘local color’ and detail.” 
Of the Exposition she says: “It certainly is worth going a long dis- 
tance to see.” 

The class in Physical Culture and Nature Study, led by Miss Emm 
L. Shorey, cannot fail to attract and benefit the children fortunate enough 
to come under Miss Shorey’s instruction. 

The date of the Annual Meeting of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary 
Society is August 1st. As this meeting is of special importance at this 
lime, it is desirable, yes, almost imperative, that each one of our workers 
make special effort to be present and share in the services and planning 
of the day. Addresses by our President, Mrs. Lucy Phillips Durgin, 
and her sister, Mrs. Harriet Phillips Stone, will be given in the evening. 

The Women’s Convention dates are Aug. 14-16 inclusive, and again 
we hope to welcome as many of our workers as possible. 

EpytH R. Porter. 


a 
——_— 





“Surely, Thou hast some work for 
me to do! 
Oh, open Thou mine eyes 
To see how Thou would’st choose to 
have it done, 
And where it lies.” 

There is nothing purer than honesty; nothing sweeter than charity ; 
nothing brighter than virtue, and nothing more steadfast than faith. 
These united in one mind form the purest, the sweetest, the richest and 
most steadfast happiness. 


How many secrets of leading are yet to be brought to light, thou- 
sands of God’s servants having been forbidden of Him to follow out their 
plans because He had some unexpected open door of service to set before 
them! And how we need to trust Him for guidance, and rejoice equally 
in His restraints and constraints !—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 











fielps for Monthly Meetings 


‘‘The missionary movement is a magnificent and far-reaching one. 
porting it as such, the importance of mission study is evident. 


a knowledge of facts. 


In sup- 
We urgently need 


With such a knowledge I am sure we should count our- 


selves most privileged to be permitted to present our gifts, our prayers, our lives, 


ma o 
Topics for 1911 


June— 6. Problems and Policies. 


to furthering it.’’ 


July—Missionary Field Day. 





Jubilee Hymn 
“The women that published the tidings were a great host.” 


Tune—Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Have your eyes beheld the vision of 
this grand and mighty host 
Whom prophets long 

should rise to save the lost? 
Have you 


ago foretold 


caught the _ inspiration? 


To this pitying cry of helpless ones, 
we never will say no, 
And hence this Jubilee. 
Chorus. 
So the gifts at once were coming, 
‘twas the silver and the gold; 
But the gift of mother’s daughters, 


Oh! that never can be told. 
’Twas love that prompted it, God 
would His love unfold, 


Make it yours at any cost! 
This glorious Jubilee! 


Chorus: It made this Jubilee. 
; Cherug. 
Glory! Glory! spread the tidings! . 
Glory! Glory! piatteee the tidings! Ot -Werken, come amas: Retp ay tere 
Glory! Glory! spread the tidings! are millions yet to hear 


The blessed Gospel messages of faith 
and hope and cheer. 
Forget the little selfishness, let love 
enlarge your sphere, 
Make this your Jubilee. 
Cherus. 


—M. E. H. in The Christian Missionary. 


And crown this Jubilee! 


When first the Orient cry was heard 
some fifty years ago, 

Our loyal] women good and true said, 
Who will send or go? 


Field Day exercises must naturally be adapted to local needs, but 
the more who take part in it—men. women and children—the better. 
Out-of-door games, social and luncheon may be followed by the spirited 
singing of “Jubilee Hymn,” brief Scripture reading and prayer by the 
pastor, crisp talks on the following subjects: Notes and News from In- 
dia and Harper’s Ferry; Crumbs from the Jubilee Luncheons; a feast 
from The World in Boston; Gleams from the Sunshine Society, fol- 
lowed by singing by the children and announcements by the president 
of Annual Meeting at Ocean Park. August 1, the new missionary cam- 
paign, and the textbook for the coming year, “The Light of the World,” 
an Outline Study of Christianity and Non-Christian Religions, by Rob- 
ert E. Speer. 

Subject of Prayer for June—Santipore 
Workers. 





Station; its Work and 
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OF THE 
International Sunshine Soriety 
Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another’s tears, 
’'Twas not given for you alone— Tillin heaven the deed appears 
Pass it on. Pass it on. 
mH 


All letters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page or sunshine work, should be addressed 
to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 593 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 


Sunshine rays have been received from so many that your president finds it pleasant to be a 
co-worker with you in the HELPER Branch, for the happiness that we giye to others reflects back to 
all of us who have a partin the work. Mrs. L. J. Rideout from her home among the flowers and 
sunshine of beautiful California, has sent good cheer for distribution. Mrs. Carrie C. Buzzell, post 
cards, and sixteen twocent messengers. Mrs. James Morgan, fifty cents instamps. Many of the 
greetings must necessarily go by mail, so we are always glad when postage stamps are given. Mrs. 
F. E. Scruton stamped twenty-five cards for our use. Mrs. Nettie Fowler made it possible for us to 
pass on the gifts of others by her thoughtfulness. Mrs. G. H. Parsons writes, “I think much good 
comes from the work.’’ She enclosed one dollar in her letter to help the good work along. A dear 
sunshine sister in Mass. also sent one dollar for the work, and is passing on her HELPER to a shut-in. 
Another Mass. member, Mrs. S. A. Kelsey, is passing on the HELPER snd other reading matter; she 
has given postals, stamps and y.c. labels. Mrs. Sarah C. Dow has sent out cheering messages, and 
gave cards for our use. Mrs. E.J. Cheever and Miss Mary E. Avery also gave stamped post cards, 
Mrs. Mary Chatteronsent us a most excellent I.S. S. report; through her kindness four charitable 
objects have been helped. Mr. KE. M. Boucher's good report tells of numerous acts of cheer for those 
who are shut out of the active duties of life; we learn he never allows an opportunity to pass if he 
can cheer a shut-in. 

Miss Aleura T. Allen reports visiting the sick, giving flowers, etc., and sent us a “pin round’ 
which went as a birthday gift to acripple memberin Michigan. Mrs. Lucy E. Hodgdon is doirg 
what she can in the good cheer cause. Mrs. Mary A. Mooreis sending sunshine outto others. Mrs 
Harriet Jenkins sent out ten greetings recently. Mrs. Gertrude Deckard of R. I., and Miss Jessie 
Carpenter of Ohio have written for I. S.S., information. Mrs. Bryant Thayer of N, H.,a new mem- 
ber, is taking active partin our Branch work. Mrs. John Hanscom, Route 3, No. Berwick, Maine, 
and Miss Emma Wellman, Hinsdale, N. H., have been enrolled on the shut-in list. Mrs. Cornelia 
Page, 254 Chauncy St., Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an invalid chair and pair of crutches to the Sunshine 
Rest Home, which entitled her to membership. Mrs. Page recently lost her husband. Kindly re- 
member our new members. Mrs. Jessie S. Watson has informed us of the death of Mrs. C. N. Fi- 
field of Alton, N. H. This aged sister’s last days were cheered by sunshine greetings. 

JUNIOR NOTES:—Mrs. F. E. Edgecomb gave, as she has given many times before, cards, etc., 
for the ‘young folks.’ Ella Delton a roll of papers, cards and stamps for children. Elizabeth W. 
Carter, a sunbeam of six years, sent paper dolls. Phyllis Bracy, another six year old sunbeam, sent 
y. c. labels in a note written all by herself. Dorothy and Carolyn McVay sent two boxes full of sun- 
shine; they did not forget to put in pretty hair ribbons for the blind girls. 











rartiral Christian Living 
: “Eternal God, may Thy love make me lovely! May all unloveliness pass out of my spirit by 
the inflowing of Thy grace! Graciously refine me into true nobility, and make me a worthy child 
of the Altogether Lovely.” 
mm 
OUR QUIET HOUR 


(10 A. M.) 





The Shrine of Prayer 


There is_a shrine whose golden gate Without, the world is tired and old, 


Was opened by the Hand of God; But once within the enchanted 
It stands serene, inviolate, door, ? 
The mists of time are backward 
Though millions have its pave- rolled, 
ments trod; And creeds and ages are no more, 
As fresh as when the first sunrise But all the holy-hearted meet 
Awoke the lark in Paradise. In one communion vast and sweet. 
—Selected. 





_——~<— 
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The Kadiant Life 


They looked unto Him and were radiant. Psalm 34:5. 


I presume everybody has known some one whose life was just ra- 
diant. Joy beamed out of their eyes; joy bubbled over their lips; joy 
seemed to fairly run from their finger tips. 

You could not come in contact with them without having a new 
light come into your own life. They were great electric batteries charged 
with joy. | 

If you look into the lives of such radiantly happy persons, you will 
find that every one is a man or woman who spends a great deal of time 
alone in prayer with God. God is the source of all joy, and if we come 
into contact with Him, His infinite joy comes into our lives. Would you 
not like to be a radiant Christian? You may be. Spend time in prayer. 
You cannot be a radiant Christian any other way. Why is it that prayer 
in the name of Christ makes one radiantly happy? It is because prayer 
makes God real. The gladdest thing upon earth is to have a real God. 
Oh, the joy of having a real God! I would rather give up anything I 
have in the world or anything I ever may have, than give up my faith in 
God! You cannot have vital faith in God if you give all your time to the 
world and to secular affairs, to reading the newspaper, and to reading 
literature, no matter how good it is.. Unless you take time for fellowship 
with God, you cannot have a real God. If you do take time for prayer, 
you will have a real, living God, and if you have a living God, you will 
have a radiant life—R. A. Torrey. 
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ods from Gome Workers 


“Work is only done well when it is done with a will.’’ 


WATCHWORDS FOR 1931 


An Auxiliary in every Church. 

The United Study of Missions in every Auxiliary. 

A better acquaintance with our own Mission Fields and Missionaries. 
The Missionary Helper in every home. 


Individual Responsibility. Vital Interest. Consecration. Prayer. 
Faith. Work. 





% 
Our Honorary President Honored 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of Belle Vernon Free Baptist 
church, on Tuesday, April thirteenth, went to California, Pa., in a body, 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of Mrs. Mary A. Davis, Honorary 
President of the F. B. W. M.S. Mrs. Davis organized the Belle Vernon 
society two years ago, also becoming one of its members. The surprise 
had been well planned by the society and Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Davis. 
The society held its regular devotional and business meeting, at the close 
of which the President, Mrs. James A. Shaw, in behalf of the society, 
presented Mrs. Davis with a beautiful palm, in these words: “Mrs. 
Davis, we have met here today in honor of your seventy-fifth birthday 
and it is indeed a pleasant occasion. We know of no one whose birthday 


may more fittingly be remembered, especially by the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society, than yours. Connected, as you have been, with the society 


since its birth, serving on the board of managers until 1886, then Presi- 
dent for so many years, and now its Honorary President, certainly the 
birthday of such a one should be more than an ordinary occasion. 

“While we cannot speak for the society, we as an auxiliary, desire 
to express our love and appreciation of what you have done for us. 
You have interested our women in the missionary cause, organizing us 
into a society and by your presence among us have done a great deal to 
stimulate interest in this great cause. Thus, in behalf of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of Belle Vernon, I present you this token of our 
iove and appreciation, and may it be a daily reminder of a seed sown by 
you on good ground, which we trust will grow like unto this plant. 

“We wish you many happy returns of the day. 
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“May the Lord bless you and keep you; the Lord make His face 
to shine upon you and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift up His coun- 
tenance upon you and give you peace.” 

Mrs. Davis responded with a short review of the work at large, 
then with words of praise and thanks to the Belle Vernon society, Mrs. 
Davis introduced her son, Dr. H. B. Davis, and wife. The ladies were 
invited to the dining room, where they were served a dainty lunch. 

Mrs. H. B. Davis most beneficially entertained the ladies until train 
time, by showing them a large collection of pictures and curios of Japan. 
The society left, wishing Mrs. Davis many happy returns of the day. 

FRANCES I. MILLER, Sec. 





— 
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New HampsuHire. New Hampton.—A goodly number assembled 
in March, to attend our Missionary Social in the church vestry. The 
maps for the ten years’ study were hung about the room, a table was 
filled with foreign curios, also a table with our mission books, Mission- 
ARY HEvpeER, Life of Dr. Bacheler, etc., etc. The telegram giving ac- 
count of Mrs. Andrews’ home going was read, and the purpose of the 
gathering was stated. A sketch of the Editor of the Muisstonary 
HELPER was given by a friend, also of her honored “eighty-seven years 
young” mother. A paper on “The World in Boston” was presented. 
Children answered to a map talk of our own field, also singing “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” as given in the HELPER. Music and song were inter- 
spersed, closing with a social and light refreshments. From this gath- 
ering six dollars was obtained which paid for two shares for the HELPER 
and was sent to the Memorial Fund for Mrs. Ella H. Andrews.— 
E. R. M. 

Report of the Western Committee—During part of October and 
November Mrs. J. P. Burkholder was in Iowa, visiting churches, hold- 
ing public meetings, parlor and children’s meetings. She strengthened 
the auxiliaries, appointed one to look after children’s work where pos- 
sible, and organized an auxiliary at Aurora. Mrs. Burkholder was very 
much appreciated, as she is enthusiastic, intensely interesting and knows 


her subject thoroughly. In the early summer she will work among the 

churches in Michigan. Any church or Woman’s Mission society need- 

ing a “booster” for missions will do well to send for Mrs. Burkholder. 
Mrs. CARRIE MILEs, Chairman, 

202 Maple St., Waterloo, Iowa. 
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[oTe) 
I Am Going to Try 





(Tune—‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye.’’) 
If a body has a penny, Do you ask me for my secret? 
Easy ’tis to spend, Then I'll tel] to you, 
There are sweet things, O so many! Why I wish to save my money; 
And of toys no end. ’'Tis the reason true. 
There’s a store just ’round the There are many little lasses 
corner Not so large as I, 
Full of things to buy. And to help them with my pennies 
Can I pass it with my pennies? I am going to try. 


I am going to try. 


Some are here and some are yonder 
Far across the sea, 

If they grow up little heathen 
They shall not blame me. 

Now you know my little secret, 
Know the reason why, 

"Though ’tis hard to save my pennies. 
I am going to try. 


—L. A. &., 
Hymns. 


in Missionary Songs and 





—_— 
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Pansy Beds 

There was a pansy bed on each side of the garden gate. One was 
Betty’s and one was Hetty’s. Hetty and Betty were cousins. ‘Twins,’ 
they called themselves sometimes, but, of course, they were not, being 
cousins. 

“Not much twins about them,” said Martha, the cook, “inside.” She 
said it with a sniff. And she said, besides, “It’s a pity they wouldn't be, 
if a person could choose which was to be twin to the other.” 

The pansy beds were very flourishing when the cousins came to visit 


their grandfather. Hetty chose hers and Betty took the one that was 
left. 


“I am going to have these,’ Hetty said, “because they are more all- 
over purple. I like them better than with so much yellow in them. 
The others will be yours. There really isn’t much difference, you know.” 

Betty looked a little sober for just a minute. Then she smiled back 
at the little golden-hearted flowers that seemed to be smiling up at her, 
and stooped down to toaich their velvety faces. “They are all dear and 
pretty,” she said. 
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“I wish they were roses,” said Hetty. “Roses aren't such common 
flowers as pansies.” 

While they were working at their gardens Mat Griggs came to the 
kitchen door on an errand. “Hello!” he said. “You are learning to be 
country girls, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. “It’s fun.” 

Hetty said nothing. She went on marking off her bed with pebbles 
and drawing her eyebrows very close together across the bridge of her 
small nose. 

“Could you spare me a bunch of your flowers for my mother?” 
asked Mat. “My mother is very fond of a nice posy.”’ 

“Why, ves, I guess so,” said Betty a little slowly. Then she stole a 
look at Mat’s hat brim and elbows, and added in haste: “Yes, certainly. 
We have a lot.” 

“You can, if you choose,” said Hetty in a whisper that was not much 
of a whisper. “I'll not.” 

Aiready Betty was busy picking pansies—‘the very purplest ones,” 
Hetty noticed, while her froWn grew alarmingly big for such a small 
face. “He is nothing but a poor boy,” she said, before she was quite 
sure that Mat was too far to hear. “What was the use of giving him so 
many ?” 

“He wanted them for his mother,” said Betty. “It was good of him 
to want them for his mother.” 

One afternoon the minister’s wife asked Betty and Hetty to come 
to Bible school the next day. 

“T am not going to a country Bible school,” said Hetty afterwards. 

“Tl am,” said Betty. 

Hetty stole a look at her out of the corner of her eyes and saw by 
her face that she meant to be obstinate. When Betty would not do 
anything but her own way, she wouldn’t, and you couldn’t make her. 
Hetty went to Bible school after all, because, she said, “It would have 
been horrid and lonely” to stay by herself. “But I didn’t enjoy it a bit,” 
she told Betty on the way home. “It was very poky. The teacher’s 
bonnet looked as if it were a hundred years old.” 


“T don’t think her bonnet is any of our business,” said Betty a little 
indignantly. “She talked about the Bible as if she loved it. I am go- 
ing to take her some of my pansies.” 
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It was wonderful how many bouquets Betty carried to the village 
from the flower bed on her side of the gate. 

“She wastes them dreadfully,” Hetty said. “But she’ll not stop.” 

The cousins stayed a month at their grandfather’s. When the last 
week of their visit came Mat brought Betty the cunningest little puppy 
that anybody ever saw. Jamie Burns, the postmaster’s crippled boy, 
sent her a lovely picture frame that he had made for her out of birch 
bark. The minister’s wife asked her to hold the baby when he was 
having his photograph taken and be in it with him. She promised to 
give her one for herself. Old Miss Mann wrapped her marvelous plaid 
shaw! around her, one warm morning, and tied her bonnet under her 
chin and walked all the way to grandfather’s. She was taking Betty a 
pink coral necklace that her sailor brother had brought home from a 
cruise many years ago. 

“And everybody,” Hetty told herself out on the back porch, “is 
sorry that Betty is going; but nobody cares about me.” 

By and by Martha came along with a basket of dried clothes. 
“‘What’s the matter?” she said. She did net speak as sharply as Martha 
sometimes did. When Hetty looked at her through the porch railing 
her eyes were kind. 

“Everybody likes Betty,” said Hetty. “Nobody likes me. Even 
Betty’s garden grows more than mine. Hers is full and mine isn’t.” 

Martha set down her basket and came close up to the railing. “It’s 
a funny thing about pansies,” she said. “If you want them to keep 
growing and flourishing you-must keep thinning them out and picking 
them off. If you don’t, they'll get sickly and pine away. Letting them 
keep all their blossoms to themselves isn’t good for them. The good 
Lord made pansies that way, and other things besides.”’ 

Martha went. Hetty looked at the place where she had stood. She 
looked at the garden beds down by the gate. She thought. “Girls,” 
she said at last. “Martha means girls. And it’s—maybe it’s the truth.” 

They were going home tomorrow. 

“T don’t know,” said Betty, “how I can carry everything.” 

“T’ll help you,” said Hetty. “Together we can carry them.” 

Martha shut the oven door upon some pies and laid her big hand 
on Hetty’s arm. She whispered to her, smiling broadly: “You have 


the idea of it, dear. You'll learn if you keep trying.”—Sally Campbell, 
‘in the Comrade. 
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A Separate Field 


The following, clipped from the Watchman (Baptist), makes ap- 
parent the fact that all Free Baptists may still work and plan and pray 
for, and give to, the sfectal field, work and workers, in which they have 
had a life-long interest; while, at the same time, they are more closely 
related to the wider work: ‘“The conference with the Free Baptist mis- 
sionaries revealed close similarity in methods, plans and policies between 
them and their Baptist brethern, and no divergances which seemed in 
any serious way to prevent harmonious coalescence as soon as the Con- 
ference Board of the Free Baptists and the Board of Managers of the 
Americon Baptist Foreign Mission Society give final sanction to the 
transfer of administrative responsibility. It did not appear needful nor 
desirable to plan for the actual consolidation of the Free Baptist field 
with any other Baptist field, either the Telugu field to the south, or the 
Assam field to the north. The distances of seven or eight hundred 
miles, the differences in language, and the separate organizations with 
their distinctive traditions, sentiments and histories made it seem wise 
that each field should continue its separate existence and that the Free 
Baptist field should be recognized as a new Baptist field, with a distin- 
guishing name to be determined later.’’ 


a 
te 





I heard a beautiful little story of a lady in Manchester, England, 
who, returning from a meeting one night, met a ragged little urchin sell- 
ing matches. She asked him where he lived, and why he was out in the 
streets so late. Then he sorrowfully told her he dared not go home yet, 
for “Faver’ll whack me if I do, if I ain’t sold my matches!” The lady 
bought up his remaining stock, bidding him “run home at once.” But 


he turned and ran in the opposite direction. Fearing he had deceived 
her, she called him back and asked why he was running the wrong way. 
Then came this pathetic replv: ‘“Please’m, I’m going to find my little 
sister, to ’elp ’er sell ’ern.” Dear little chap, dirty and ragged though 
he was, his brave, true heart looked out beyond himself and touched with 
loving sympathy his little sister’s need. That is the spirit which prompts 
us to “bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Crrist.” 
And that is also the missionary spirit, which moves the hearts of noble 
men and women to feel the needs of the heathen world, to leave their 
own comfortable homes and friends to carry the Gospel to those that “sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death.”—Regions Beyond. 
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LAURA A. DEMERITTE, 7vreas. 
Dover, N. Hi. 


Per EpyTH R. PoRTER, Asst. Treas. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 





I give and bequeath the sum of- 
porated under the laws of the State of Maine. 


to the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, incor 
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